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created a new relationship between India and Great
Britain; hopes ran high that the war services rendered
by India would receive immediate recognition. Every-
thing pointed to the speedy granting of a very largo
measure of self-government to India, and this was
strengthened by the fact that she was specially represented
at the great Peace Conference at Versailles, and on the
League of Nations. President Wilson's new international
ideal of " Self-determination " was readily accepted by the
British Government, and it naturally created large ex-
pectations in India. All the great peoples of Asia and
Africa, as well as the smaller states of Europe, tingled with
new life and expectation; a tidal wave of Nationalism
swept round the world, and hardly a country escaped its
force. Indians, like other people, demanded the right
, of "self-expression"; their feelings were accentuated by
such grievances as the treatment of Indians in South ami
East Africa, and they grew impatient at the inevitable
delays in carrying out Britain's clearly expressed
intention.

Happily, plans for a larger measure of self-government
than the Indian people had ever known were well in hand:
in December 1919 an Act passed through the British
Parliament establishing elective Provincial Councils find
Assemblies, and, in December 1920, India held the first:
General Election in her long history. A new era was
inaugurated.

Unfortunately, while the arrangements for this con-
stitution were being made, events conspired to wound
India's self-esteem and stir up feeling to a flame of
passion. High prices, food scarcity, recurring famines and
epidemics, produced serious unrest among the masses,
Indian Moslems were disturbed over the Allied peace
.terms to Turkey and the curtailment of the power of